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Homecoming of the Scholar Gypsies 


ROM mountains and 
seashore, factories 
and lumber camps, or 
fresh from hiking tours 
through many states the 
student thousands roll 
in on the universities. So 
it was written. 

From Russia, France, 
England, Germany, 
Spain, China the student 
thousands roll in on the 
universities So must it 
years the World; 
college student’s summer 
schedule has changed 
completely. The fortunate few who visited 
Europe in comfort, or the fortunate few who 
found their way across in cattle boats or tramp 
steamers, have been augmented by the thousands 
who find the “student third” an agency for mak- 
ing visits across seas the rule, and no longer the 
exception. 

The movement began in 1924 when the steam- 
ship lines, their business having fallen off with 
the restriction of immigration, renovated steer- 
ages and brought into being “student third class” 
quarters at reduced rates. They made the voy- 
ages attractive by offering comforts and enter- 
tainment unknown to the former steerage passen- 
gers, and then made ready for the rush. It 
came. 

In 1924 approximately 5,000 passengers were 
carried under the new schédule. By the follow- 
ing year the attractions of cheap travel had 
spread to colleges throughout the land, with the 
result that 45,000 were carried in “student third” 
last year, and 75,000 is the estimated figure for 
this year. 

Not only students are included in the recent 
estimates. Recognizing, apparently, the cul- 
tural value of travel, the shipping lines have 
made the “student third” an all-year plan, and 
offer the student advantages to the public at 
large. However, college students continue to 
travel in such numbers as to make the cheap 
transport system primarily their own. 

~The summer just past witnessed a growing 
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number of organized 
tours, with Russia the 
center of attention. Sev- 
eral agencies, with the 
cooperation of Soviet 
student organizations, 
have made it possible for 
American students to 
learn of Russia from 
personal observation. 
The Open Road, repre- 
senting the National Stu- 
dent Federation acting 
in codperation with the 
Society for Cultural Re- 
lations of the U. S. S. 
R., sent a party of 20 
to Russia. In all, the Open Road arranged tours 
for 130 persons, divided into 13 groups. A group 
of teachers visited the continent, other groups of 
students spent their time in the Latin countries: 
Spain, Northern Africa and Sicily ; and other par- 
ties centered their interest on the Balkan States 
bringing their visit to a close in Constantinople. 
The students represented all sections of the coun- 
try. Approximately three months’ time was 
consumed. 


The largest student group to Russia was spon- 
sored by the New York Student Council. Under 
its direction 46 students and teachers spent eight 
weeks in study of the various aspects of the Soviet 
state. The party was divided into four groups, 
according to interests, in charge of interpreters 
supplied by the Russian students. Those who 
studied political institutions and racial minorities 
went down the Volga, across the Caspian sea, 
and through the Caucuses. The education group 
travelled through the Ukraine and the Crimea, 
and across the Black Sea. A third party, inter- 
ested in Russia’s industries, visited the minera] 
regions of the Ura] mountains. About ten others, 
interested in Russo-Chinese relations, travelled 
through Siberia and China, ending their tour on 
the Pacific Coast. These groups reported plenti- 
ful opportunity to get behind the scenes, and 
praised their Russian hosts who made the oppor- 
tunity possible. 


A less formal group of four or five Pacific 
Coast students joined Upton Close (Joseph Wash- 
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College President to Trus- 
tees: 

“Gentlemen, within the last 
two years our enrollment 
has increased by four hun- 
dred, and we have been en- 


dowed with one hundred 
additional acres of excellent 
golf field.” 


ington Hall), author of The Revolt of Asia, and 
authority on Chinese affairs, in a tour through 
Japan and China, Siberia, Russia and the conti- 
nent. They “roughed it” throughout and com- 
pleted the world tour with a deal of first-hand 
information gathered at small financial cost. 
China was this party’s particular object of study. 


Mexico also held attraction for American stu- 
dents, about 150 of whom attended summer ses- 
sions at the National University. There is a 
possibility that organized student tourist agencies 
will sponsor expeditions into Mexico and the other 
Latin-American states. 


In addition to new perspective born of first- 
hand contacts, and to this the visitors to Russia 
lay most important claim, most of the student 
tourists are able to recount interesting experi- 
ences. Many witnessed the Vienna riots, and 
practically all who did more than follow the tour- 
ist routes heard the European reaction to the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, some attending protest 
demonstrations. Students in Mexico observed 
pre-election excitement and learned something of 
campaign methods used in that turbulent repub- 
lic, while others experienced more exciting ad- 
venture. A train carrying several American stu- 
dents was raided by bandits, and one woman stu- 
dent was killed in the attendant shooting. 


“I went to Europe this summer” is no longer 
the boast it was several years ago. Whether it 
means more now than it did previously by indi- 
cating a transformation of tourist observation 
into ideas, remains to be seen. This The New 
Student will attempt to discover in several] arti- 
cles written by student tourists, which will be 
published periodically. Perhaps “student third” 
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will be remembered as the fore-runner of the 
international viewpoint. 


Dawn at Sea 


LL that there was to meet my eye 
Was sky and sea and sea and sky 
And one lone seagull swinging by. 


It seemed no sun had ever shone— 
I stood and watched an hour, alone— 
The changes in that monotone. 


The cold gray seaweed drifted past, 
A golden streak slipped down the mast, 
And then the sun was up at last! 


STUART PALMER 
in the Wisconsin Magazine. 


HERBERT DRENNON is a member of the faculty at 
Vanderbilt University. His verse is reprinted from the North 
Carolina Magazine. GERTRUDE K. RAWSON is a graduate 
of Somerville College, Oxford University. JOSEPH VOGEL 
is a New York artist. STUART PALMER studied at the 
University of Wisconsin last year. 


With this issue THE NEW STUDENT appears with a 
new dress. A pioneer in the field of intercollegiate journal- 
ism we have been obliged to expriment continually to find 
the most suitable format for the task at hand. An increas- 
ing interest in and a demand for more intercollegiate news 
dictated the change to an eight page weekly. 

The process of experiment is not closed and criticisms 
and helpful suggestions are still in order. 


Editor, 


Norman Studer. Business Manager, Beatrice 
Cohen. 
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Edward Bradford Titchener 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY on August 3 lost 

one of its greatest scholars and experimental 

psychology its foremost student in the death of 
Dr. Edward Bradford Titchener. 


Cornell students since 1892 had come to know 
Professor Titchener as a fascinating lecturer and 
a peerless research man. He was a native of 
England and a graduate of Oxford and Leipsic. 
At the latter institution he was a student of 
Wilhelm Wundt, father of experimental psychol- 
ogy. It was his doctor of science thesis, ‘““Experi- 
mental Psychology,” that placed the experimental 
approach on a lasting basis at Oxford. Titchener 
was co-editor with G. Stanley Hall of the 
American Journal of Psychology, the oldest jour- 
nal in the field. 


His numerous works have long been used as 
text-books in universities not only in the United 
States but also in many foreign countries. 
Titchener was not the sort of lecturer who an- 
nually turns the spigot and lets the old story 
pour forth. Neither did he tolerate parroting 
from his students. Says the Cornell Alumni 
News: 


“His exquisite diction, his unerring word sense, 
his perfect understanding of the audience’s en- 
durance, and his unlimited fund of germane anec- 
dote, made his sophomore lectures gems of inter- 
est and entertainment, where the reverse could 
as easily have been true. It must not be thought 
for a moment, however, that Dr. Titchener relied 
wholly on natural gifts in fulfilling what he re- 
garded as his duty to his audience. Each year 
the entire series of lectures had to be rewritten 
and diligently studied and scrutinized from every 
angle. The night before was invariably devoted 
to study of the forthcoming lecture... . 


“Naturally, also, Dr. Titchener expected from 
his students not only factual accuracy but point 
of view and form. Being willing to expend effort 
along these lines himself he had little difficulty 
in securing results from students. Consequently, 
a course in translation of German psychology 
gave the student not only an understanding of 
the psychology but an insight into the German 
language, and a permanent bent for turning out 
a translation that must be as scholarly as an 
original essay in English.” 

While Dr. Titchener was an austere person, and 
regarded as somewhat belligerent, at least one 
former student recalls an incident that convinces 
him the eminent psychologist “had a heart the 
size of a Smithfield ham.” He is Romeyn Berry, 
704, an editor of the alumni magazine. The inci- 
dent took place 28 years ago when the writer, 
with a friend, was taking a Sunday afternoon 


walk. “Coming across the Heights toward the 
Swinging Bridge we were overtaken by a torren- 
tial thunder storm. We sought refuge on the 
piazza of a house which looked unoccupied. It 
wasn’t. 


“We'd been there three minutes, perhaps, when 
the owner of the house thrust his head out of the 
door and looked at us. He said nothing. He 
just looked at us. It was a huge head set on a 
pair of heavy shoulders and framed in a savage, 
red beard. I thought of Zeus thrusting his awful 
front over the brim of Olympus to blast a climb- 
ing mortal with a dirty look. 


“The head was presently withdrawn and amid 
the less ominous thunder and lightning we waited 
for the next move. 


“Another ten minutes and again emerged the 
Olympian. Again he said nothing, but this time 
he staggered under a Gargantuan salver on which 
reposed: a tuk of strawberries, a tankard of 
heavy cream, a basin of powdered sugar, two 
seidels, eight pint bottles of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
beer. 


“This the God placed upon a table. He said 
nothing. He didn’t look at us. He strode back 
into the house oblivious of our stuttered protes- 
tations and ignoring our embarrassed thanks, 
This time, I think, he locked the door. 


“That was Professor Edward Titchener. .. . 
I never spoke to him afterwards. I would have 
been afraid to. . . . I like to think that he peeked 
through the blinds and shook with suppressed 
laughter as Duke and I sank that gallon of beer 
and then splashed the strawberries into the ab- 
dominal ponds thus created.” 


Intellectual Zip 


ABBITT, son of Babbitt—he, and not the 

fevered convert “to free trade, free speech, 
free thought, free love and bolshevism,” is the 
true American student. So writes Dr. Glenn 
Hoover of Mills college in School and Society. 
This in answer to the popular notion that college 
students per se are radical. 


For this “intellectual tepidity and lack of zip” 
Dr. Hoover blames, in large part, the professors. 
“They observe the tradition that pervades our 
entire school system, to the effect that contro- 
versial matters are taboo. Any intellectual grop- 
ing that may disturb established religious or polit- 
ical views must be promptly squelched. Opinions 
on such matters must be left to the daily papers 
and the clergy and woe to the professor who 
scales the college walls to seek out error in the 
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market-place and give it however so mild a 
wallop. He must not interfere with the forma- 
tion of public opinion.” 

Mere talk? Not at all. Dr. Hoover does not 
say so in his article but he writes from his own 
experience. While on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon he had the temerity to marshal 
reason and facts against some of the pet pabulums 
of the taxpayers. Consequently he tilted lances 
more than once with the conservative press, and 
for his pains in the interest of truth was looked 
upon somewhat askance by the gentlemen who 
control university affairs. 

The result of this situation: “Students believe 
there is no relation between what is taught in 
college and the fundamental facts of life. What 
they get in the classroom is never brought, head- 
on, against what they get from the morning paper 
or the Thursday evening prayer meeting. College 
erudition appears dead rubbish to be promptly 
cast off on commencement day.” 


STUDENT 


And the solution: Dr. Hoover suggests a new 
game. “Intellectual turbulency and zest is what 
the American college needs—what the whole 
country needs. There is in fact, a mild sort of 
warfare in the intellectual world, between the 
forces of truth and the forces of error, and it 
should be a prime function of college men to 
introduce some pyrotechnics into that struggle. 
They should enjoy the fight for the fight’s sake 
and their interest should be further aroused by 
the fact that there is, as yet, little certainty of 
the outcome but a good chance for either side 
to carry it through to a Lloyd George ‘knock- 
Gut.Piale 

“If professors and students want a new type of 
fun they should throw themselves into the task of 
directing public opinion on controversial ques- 
tions. The clash would resound afar and they 
would experience new adventures in an intel- 
lectual world now somewhat dull and colorless. 
For the professors particularly, it might be very, 
very interesting.” 
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Kansas Portraits 


By ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB 
(Wisconsin Magazine) 


Old John 


LD John was always standing in the middle 

of his truck farm. He was fifty years old 

now; he had been thirty when his wife left him 

for another man. Old John had not complained ; 

he had purchased three acres just south of town, 

waste land the salt company was glad to get rid 
of, and he farmed it. 

In the fall his old figure blended with the gar- 
den. He would stand among the great cornstalks, 
sweet corn it was, and look around him. As griz- 
zled as the stalks was Old John, heavily-wrinkled, 
with a drooping gray mustache. Over the tops 
of the stalks he would peer at the squash, the 
peas, the ruffed leaves of the potato plants. Cow 
Creek, faded blue like old John’s overalls, flowed 
back of the potato patch. 

“Yep,” Old John would jokingly comment, “my 
wife was like the crick,—blue, so it runs away.” 
But there was always a catch in his throat. 


Peter J. 


Peter J. Graber is a German farmer who is so 
good-hearted he has deeded a quarter-section to 
each of his seven sons-in-law. 

“S’dorov!” calls out Pete when he enters the 
store. “Moyen!” 

He clumps down in a chair by the oil-burner 
and spreads himself in front of the shirt counter. 
His face is wrinkled from the-Kansas winds that 


blow too much when one is trying to harrow the 
coming wheat crop. Wheat-tassles stick up from 
the faded blue shirt that Peter J. wears. But his 
face is fresh and cheerful. It beams with good- 
heartedness, and when he smiles, every wrinkle 
in his face rewrinkles itself, and his graying mus- 
tache that he forgets to cut turns up its ends. 

He thumps on the counter when he is ready to 
buy and yells out, “Sell me a shirt, quick, I got 
to get back and get those cows milked. Those 
boys of mine are too lazy.” But he laughs heartily 
at the thought that his boys are not the best. 


Jake Salzburg 


Jake Salzburg works in the salt mines, when he 
works. When he doesn’t feel like working “in 
that goddam mine,” Jake, reeking with the odor 
of salt brine, roams the streets. He walks into 
poolhalls, accosts policemen on street-corners, sits 
in front of hotels, or buttonholes every passerby 
to tell him how underpaid “us dogs down in the 
mine” are. 

Overalls stiff around the legs with the hardened 
brine, wrinkled hat sharply-outlined by brine 
dried in its cracks, and the ever-present brine 
odor that will not disappear—Jake Salzburg. But 
Jake is proud of these clothes and his appearance. 

“Hell yes,” he says, “I know goddam well I 
smell like a skunk’d been around, but that’s the 
way they pay us dogs down in the mines. Where 
the hell would I get dough for regular clothes?” 
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The Window Dressers 


AST August a disgusted student 

leaned over a ship’s rail and 
stared across three miles of tropical 
water at the pencil mark of flat 
Yucatan coast line. Because an Ital- 
ian fish peddler and a shoemaker 
were about to be put to death over a 
thousand miles away the longshore- 
men weren’t working that day so all 
tourists were out of luck. 

In Berlin a party of collegians 
crossed Geneva off their itinerary and 
hurried off to Hamburg after labori- 
ously spelling their way through a 
German newspaper account of anti- 
American riots in the Swiss city. The 
Yankee judge and his two alien pris- 
oners had spoiled their vacation too. 

So the Sacco-Vanzetti case finally 
did hit college students. And per- 
haps on that account one or two curi- 
ous ones will take an afternoon off 
this fall for reading newspapers in 
the library. From the newspaper 
files they will get an inkling of what 
took place in those anxious last days 
of the doomed anarchists. Perhaps 
then a few of them will begin to 
understand what stirred the bent and 
weazened peons of Yucatan and the 
sooty mechanics of Europe to angry 
and futile protest, 

Already passion has subsided and 
it is possible calmly to take stock of 
the forces that bore down on the two 
men and decreed that they should 
die. The college student pondering 
over newspaper files that already 
have begun to gather the dust of ages 
will find himself swiftly becoming 
educated to the forces that help move 
this world. 


HY did these men have to die in 

the face of protests from all 
over the civilized world, when con- 
servative papers like the New York 
Times plead that they should not be 
despatched in the cloud of doubt as 
to their guilt? 

Tory Massachusetts vaguely knew 
that she was striking out at ‘the agi- 
tators who stir up trouble in her tex- 
tile mills and shake her economic 
status quo. Mingled with this class 
hatred was the race prejudice press- 
ing inexorably upon representatives 
of the State government, demanding 
blood. And Governor Fuller was not 
the type of man to withstand this 
tremendous combined weight of hos- 
tility. The prejudice of the Ameri- 
can business man is grained deep in 
Governor Fuller. Might we expect 
the millionaire manufacturer who 
rose from the ranks by “pluck and 
persistence” to show sympathy for 
these anarchists out to overthrow the 


capitalist system? And Judge Thayer. 
He is consistent with his spiritual 


ancestors who in a fit of over- 
righteousness hanged old women as 
witches. How like old Judge Samuel 
Sewall is Thayer, with his firm and 
unshaken certainty that God is on 
his side! With a difference, though. 
Judge Sewall sentenced the witches 
to death and then later on saw the 
error of his ways and made public 
expiation. Modern Yankee Puritan- 
ism is hard pushed by ambitious in- 
vading aliens and has lost this saving 
quality of honesty. One can never 
picture Judge Thayer admitting his 
mistake, 


HE business man and the Puritan 

judge can be understood and for- 
given as representatives of vested in- 
terests of another time were forgiven 
by Jesus because they knew not what 
they did. But what of the represen- 
tatives of the intellectual classes who 
were largely responsible for hurrying 
these men to their graves without fair 
trial? What of the President of Har- 
vard whose investigating committee 
buttressed Governor Fuller in his de- 
termination to kill? How much ac- 
curacy is there in what Heywood 
Broun said in The World: 

“Governor Fuller never had any in- 
tention in all his investigations but 
to put a new and higher polish upon 
the proceedings. The justice of the 
business was not his concern. He 
hoped to make it respectable. He 
called old men from high places to 
stand behind his choice so that he 
might seem to speak with all the au- 
thority of a high priest or a Pilate. 

“What more can these immigrants 
from Italy expect? It is not every 
prisoner who has a President of Har- 
vard University throw on the switch 
for him.’ 2.” 

Without going too detailedly into 
the much-discussed case it is plain 
that President Lowell’s was merely 
a window-dressing committee. In the 
Report it was admitted that Judge 
Thayer was guilty of a “grave breach 
of official decorum.” Reliable con- 
servative witnesses had testified that 
Thayer had openly boasted that he 
would “get” those “Anarchist bas- 
tards.” When it was known that the 
defense was to appeal for a new trial 
Thayer gloated, “Let them appeal and 
see how far they will get.” Yet this 
committee headed by the representa- 
tive of all Harvard’s erudition held 
that these indiscretions in conversa- 
tion “did not affect Judge Thayer’s 
conduct of the trial.” Statements that 
would disqualify an individual for 
jury service were not considered 
grave enough to disqualify a judge 


from passing on motions for a new 
trial. He had to pass on new evi- 
dence never brought before a jury 
and to judge whether he himself had 
been biased in the original trial. It is 
safe to say that no mere freshman in 
President Lowell’s University would 
be taken in by such transparent apol- 
ogetics. 

President Lowell’s committee re- 
ported: “Again it is alleged that the 
whole atmosphere of the court room 
and its surroundings, with the armed 
police amd evident precautions, were 
such as to prejudice the jury at the 
outset; while the remark of the judge 
to the talesmen that they must do 
their duty as the soldier boys did in 
the war was of a nature to incline 
them against the prisoners.” Also: 
“It may be added that the committee 
talked with the ten available members 
of the jury—one, the foreman, being 
dead, and another out of reach in 
Florida... . Each of them felt sure 
that the fact that the accused were 
foreigners and radicals had no ef- 
fect upon his opinion, and _ that 
native Americans would have been 
equally certain to be convicted upon 
the same evidence.” 

President Lowell of Harvard asks 
John Smith whether he considers 
himself unbiased. John Smith, like 
any of us, considers himself unbiased, 
and answers “Yes.” President Lowell 
takes the statement as evidence to 
demonstrate that these men had been 
given a fair trial. While any sub- 
freshman pursuing a similar course 
of reasoning in an elementary class 
of logic would be rewarded with a 
D-. Coming from the President of 
Harvard this reasoning serves to still 
the tiny doubts the man on the street 
was beginning to have as to the guilt 
of Sacco and Vamzetti. 


OW the Sacco-Vanzetti case moves 

a step closer to the campus. And 
the thoughtful college student with 
his elbows on the hysterical head- 
lines of last August will do well to 
ponder the question as to whether the 
educated classes in this country are 
not fulfilling an historical role as 
window-dressers for the rich and 
powerful. Disregarding individual 
cases it would appear that this is true 
of the class. When the Jeffersonian 
farmer-labor group upset the old class 
alignments and consummated the real 
Revolution at the beginning of the 
century the educated classes clung to 
the skirts of the rich and well born. 
Timothy Dwight, the godly president 
of Yale, went up and down the coun- 
try raging against Jefferson because 
he sponsored the “immoral” principles 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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The Devil’s Disciple 


HAT does a Menckenite do when 
he gets out of college? Several 
years ago G. D. Eaton stirred his own 
University of Michigan and the sur- 
rounding country when he wrote a 
review in the Michigan Daily denounc- 
ing the world war and history pro- 
fessors. From that day to this Mr. 
Eaton’s name is on the verboten list 
of Ann Arbor student publications. 
None the less he is well remembered 
for his Menckenese tactics, and his 
spurning of Phi Beta Kappa, etc., etc. 
Through progressive stages Mr. 
Eaton has kept his flame burning 
clear, until now he has entered Mr. 
Mencken’s field with Plain Talk, a 
new magazine that purports to hold 
sacred nothing but the truth. Among 
the contributors to the first issue are 
Clarence Darrow, Will Durant, Emil 
Ludwig, Don Seitz and Silas Bent. 
Mr. Eaton is distinguished as one of 
the few college Menckenites who con- 
tinued to follow the master even after 
senior year disillusionment. 


Why Vassar Studies 


Why study? Vassar girls are in- 
fluenced mainly by “interest in the 
subject and the amount of work ex- 
pected or necessary, with sense of 
future value and marks next but of 
considerably less importance.” This 
conclusion is drawn by Katherine H. 
Pollak, writing in School and Society, 
from explanations of division of time 
made by 89 seniors,.one third of the 
class, for the second semester, 1924-25. 
“According to the students them- 
selves,” writes Miss Pollak, “there is 
a fairly even balance between those 
incentives (requirements and marks) 
which indicate lack of intellectual in- 
dependence and those more desirable 
ones (interest and value) which one 
would expect to find predominant in 
the adult scholar.” 


Scholars Though Presidents 


Not a student but a college presi- 
dent came to the defense of the tribe 
of prexies when the New York Times 
suggested editorially that the univer- 
sity heads are not selected from the 
company of scholars. While admit- 
ting that there is some basis to the 
charge, and that scholarship is not 
the only quality trustees seek in the 
men they elect, President James Row- 
land Angell, of Yale, offered a list of 
presidents who were scholars of note 
before they became administrators. 

He included Presidents Lowell, of 
Harvard, political scientist; Hadley, 
his own predecessor at Yale, econo- 


mist; William Rainey Harper, first 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago, Hebrew scholar; Campbell, of 
California, astronomer; Little, of 
Michigan, biologist; David Starr Jor- 
dan, former president of Stanford, 
biologist; Wilbur, of Stanford, geol- 
ogist; Hibben, of Princeton, philos- 
opher; and Butler, of Columbia, who 
“began his academic career as a prom- 
ising young philosopher.” 

President Angell did not say 
whether the “promise” had been ful- 
filled in all cases, nor did he make 
mote of the necessity of using history 
to produce college president-scholars, 
and even then less than a dozen. 


Scholastic Big Three 


Harvard, reconciled to its faded 
football glory, is finding new happi- 
ness in its selection as a member of 
the new scholastic Big Three. Toron- 
to and Swarthmore universities share 
in the honor, which was bestowed by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Teaching, in its twenty- 
first annual report. These three in- 
stitutions, of all in the western hemi- 
sphere, stand alone in their devotion 
to high standard work, says the re- 
port. 

It is significant, in view of the 
numerous educational experiments 
now under way in colleges throughout 
the land, that at the three institu- 
tions mamed there are being made 
“different forms of approach to the 
problem of selecting the able mind 
and guiding its intellectual develop- 
ment.” These the Harvard Crimson 
describes as “the tutorial system at 
Harvard, the specially ‘selected’ cur- 
ricula at Toronto, and the honor 
courses at Swarthmore.” 

Speaking for Harvard, the Crimson 
says: ‘Despite the ideas of the old 
school, college, for the public and for 
a large part of the graduates, is no 
longer a place to study. It is a place 
that turns out athletic teams, and on 
Saturday provides amusement for the 
public and for its graduates. . 

“Three institutions, at least, have 
been found where a good running 
backfield is not considered as impor- 
tant as a good faculty. Cambridge 
may, in the words of a humorous 
writer, be ‘the place where football 
used to be played’, but the same past 
tense is not applicable to the scholar- 
ship of Cambridge. Here ‘study is 
still a major sport’.” 


Naval Reduction 


Because of a limited budget, only 
sixty Harvard freshmen will be per- 
mitted to enroll in the course of 


naval science, the commander of the 
corps has announced. No complaints 
from the freshman class have been 
heard yet. 


Mutual Admiration 


Selection of faculty members from 
among the alumni, a process known 
as “inbreeding” and generally regard- 
ed as educationally unhealthful, finds 
a supporter in the Brackety-Ack of 
Roanoke College which announces that 
three of the four new instructors are 
alumni. 

Although not part of a university 
policy, the Brackety-Ack welcomes the 
growth of the system as “a natural 
tendency for a creature to seek its 
kind; a sort of ‘birds of a feather 
flock together’ proposition.” This is 
later described as “a mutual admira- 
tion causing closer union.” The mu- 
tual admiration is represented by 
alma mater’s faith in her children and 
the children’s desire to devote their 
genius to the advancement of alma 
mater. Only alumni teachers, the 
college newspaper implies, are likely 
to revere the institution and give 
their whole-hearted interest to its ad- 
vancement. Or as the editorialist says, 
“her continued prosperity.” At other 
institutions alumni are known to work 
to the same end by making frequent 
money gifts to their alma mater. 


Eyes on the World 


To quicken student and outside in- 
terest in affairs of nation-wide im- 
portance, the Yale Daily News has 
begun the periodical publication of a 
supplement, entitled On National 
Affairs. All of the material published 
will be the work of authorities, the 
News has announced. The first issue, 
dated June 4, contains articles on 
Associates for Government Service, by 
Dr. E. Stagg Whiting, executive direc- 
tor of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor; True For- 
est Conservation, by Wilson S. Comp- 
ton secretary and manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; and Prohibition and Public 
Sentiment, by Dr. Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Yale. 


Universities Won’t Float 


Insufficient enrollment has re- 
sulted in the cancellation of the pro- 
posed round-the-world cruise of the 
co-educational floating university, the 
Aurania. The 214 students who had 
registered for the tour, which was to 
have started October 15, must find 
other educational opportunities for 
the year. Despite the abandonment 
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of the tour this year, plans are being 
made to carry out the program next 
year. A. J. McIntosh, in charge of the 
cruise, reiterates his faith in the 
value of the co-educational university. 

The cruise for men only, aboard the 
Ryndam, fared little better, and its 
promoters have announced that it, too, 
has been abandoned. The reason given 
is that a late start made it impossible 
to fill the student quota. The debate 
on the relative values of “stag” or 
co-educational cruises therefore re- 
mains open. 


No Local Talent 


Twenty-one college and university 
presidents, not one promoted from the 
faculty or chosen from the state, were 
elected in 1927, says the Journal of 
Education. None of the new presi- 
dents were subject specialists, or en- 
gaged in political or business careers. 
Only one was engaged in religious 
work. The selections represent all 
sections of the country. While the 
Journal suggests that this range of 
selection is indicative of an important 
underlying movement, it does not offer 
an explanation. 


Glad of It 


University of Michigan freshman 
enrollment is 200 less this year than 
last. To the suggestion that the uni- 
versity’s ban on automobiles is re- 
sonsible for the reduction, President 
C. C. Little said, “If enrollment has 
decreased because of the automobile 
restriction, I am glad of it.” 


The Window Dressers 
(Continued from Page 5) 


of the French Revolution. When An- 
drew Jackson ushered in another 
“revolution” years later the cultured 
Harvard boys burned in effigy the 
idol of poor pioneers and city me- 
chanics. Oberlin College was the ex- 
ception that proved the rule when she 
valiantly fought for abolition when 
it was yet a social heresy. 

If, in the manner of Henry Adams, 
the student sees the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case as an episode in his education 
he will draw the conclusion that the 
educated classes always can be count- 
ed upon to take the side of the rich 
and well born. Perhaps some day we 
will discover the physical law which 
makes scholars gravitate to whom- 
ever possesses Power. That is a nice 
question for our pondering student. 
The individual colleges and individual 
men who stand out for justice to the 
weak only serve to underscore this 
generalization: Oberlin College in 
abolition days, the Felix Frankfurters 
in our day. If reason and the will of 
God are to prevail in this world we 
cannot depend upon the President 
Lowells and the bulk of products of 
our Colleges of Unreason. 
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Rhodes Scholarly Life 


I SHOULD call it a good novel.* It 
has all the proper things—plot and 
good style and atmosphere—atmo- 
sphere that is flawless for Oxford 
undergraduate life. And James Saxon 
Childers is unassuming and direct. 
The question in my mind is whether 
he has written an addition to the 
Stover at Yale type of literature, or 
a Social Document of Importance to 
International Relations. 


Consider Stover at Yale. An Amer- 
ican Rhodes Scholar, Dan Steele, en- 
ters Worcester College, Oxford Uni- 
versity. Wide trousers, blue shirts 
and mufflers; after the toast of 
“Worcester, God bless her,” the wine 
glass is broken. Steele rows in the 
eight that puts Worcester “head of the 
river”; the great thing here, sir, is 
the life. Friends, drinks, trips, clubs, 
culminating in Vincent’s—typical ca- 
reer of the big campus man. The 
Dean on ome side, his servant on the 
other, both splendid fellows. The 
men he knows awfully decent—they 
help you learn just what is and what 
simply isn’t done, and they stick by 
you through thick and thin. A sud- 
denly applied mustard plaster of hard 
study in his third year, exams over, 
business career begun—and on.the last 
page Stover—_no, Steele—married to 
the girl of his heart. 


Now for the Sociology—of a mild 
sort. All Americans residing abroad 
pass through three phases. First, the 
sturdy American citizen, who thinks 
that all progress in Europe stopped 
in the year the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock; next, a person with 
an inferiority complex, who quails at 
the mere mention of anything Ameri- 
can—-so plebian, my dear, and all 
that. Then an American again, but 
tolerant, liberal, broad-minded, 
purged of his national prejudices and 
convinced that there are fine fellows 
and cads in all countries alike. 


Dan Steele passes through these 
stages meticulously. At first, “I’m 
sick and tired ... this city of the dead 
... I’m going to cable my dad.. .” 
Later, “In the American Express... 
& man came up and slapped me on 
the back and shouted ‘Well, Bud 
where you from?’ I replied, ‘Lap- 
land’.” At the end of the book he 
says to his English wife, “You'll not 
dislike America. You'll like the 
Americans, and the individuals make 
the country. When first I went to 
England I felt just as you do right 
now. But I’ve learned there isn’t 
much difference. Strip off the trim- 


* LAUREL AND STRAW, by James 
Saxon Childers, D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


mings, and London is just another 
New York. Laurel’s laurel and 
straw’s straw the world over.” 


So much for Anglo-Saxon unity, 
which is hereby cemented. But what 
of the Anglo-Saxon, the ditch-digger, 
the duke, and all the grades between 
them, and all the nations and races 
over which they rule? 


Dan Steele, son and grandson of 
meat packers, cultivates the aristoc- 
racy. Not out of snobbishness so 
much as from a feeling that they are 
dashed fine fellows and it’s a great 
life—no hurly-burly of business or 
anything like that—just tennis and 
bridge and golf and shooting and 
horse-races. Steele finds within him- 
self such an aptitude for this exis- 
tence that he worries his friends; he 
shows signs of going “off the deep” 
about it. He doesn’t, of course; con- 
quering his English upper-class aver- 
sion to trade, he becomes a model 
young meat-packing executive, pre- 
cisely as he would have in America, 
but for the grace of Cecil Rhodes— 
and a certain gracefulness with which 
an Oxford man does things. 


Observe the typical, normal, every- 
day Rhodes man. He’s a delightful 
chap, he “has the stuff’; but he 
spends three years meeting other 
people just like himself, or more so; 
same background, same future. And 
after all, “the life” is simply a repeti- 
tion, in slightly different terms, of 
the life he led at his American uni- 
versity. He is an undergrad, with 
undergrad mores from athletics to co- 
education. He lacks ruggedness, an 
investigative mentality. He is an 
athlete, a rich youth, a man socially 
acceptable and personally winning; 
so the cards are stacked against him. 
What chance has he to investigate the 
highways and byways, the causes, the 
tendencies, the aims, of class and na- 
tional life? Dan Steele bows so very 
low before the altar of convention as 
to break his engagement to the girl 
he loves in order that she may marry 
some one more approved by her class 
than a humble meat-packer. 


These reflections on the life of a 
Rhodes Scholar in general are doubt- 
less irrelevant to the immediate bird 
in hand. Mr. Childers did not set out 
to write a text-book on Der Rhodes 
Soholar in Verhaeltnisse mit der ge- 
samtlichen menschlichen Kultur. He 
has succeeded in giving us a clear and 
pleasant picture of Rhodes Scholarly 
life. It is well done. But in the 
world of Henry Ford, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Charlie Lindberch, one 
realizes what many Rhodes Scholars, 
and also Mr. Childers, have missed. 


Gertrude K. Rawson. 
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A STUDY IN PRAGMATISM 


Philosophers may addle their wits 
To find the All in One, the One 
in All; 
Jargonize the universe to bits, 
Stalking the metaphysical. 


They may prove that Time is, or is 
not, 
And that Space is a categorical 
notion, 
Dame Truth a hybrid polyglot, 
And Love a Freudian emotion. 


Put I shall wind my watch at nights, 
Each morning race to catch the 
street cars, 
Vote for democratic rights, 
And smoke Republican cigars! 


By Herbert Drennon, 


in the Carolina Magazine. 


Our government’s less warlike at- 
titude toward Mexico and its dispatch 
in bringing peace to Nicaragua should 
be credited, by all means, to the 
granting, last June, of the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws to Secretary 
Kellogg by New York University 
(wholesale and retail). American 
recognition of Russia is expected to 
follow similar action by Columbia 
University (wholesale only). 


The superlative as a whole is di- 
vided into two parts, judging from 
the Dartmouth senior elections. The 
university daily announces W. C. 
Cusack and C. W. Bartlett as the 
“done most for Dartmouth” and 
“second, done most for Dartmouth,” 
respectively. Someone at Dartmouth 
soon may be expected to sub-divide 
the electron. 


Opening of new horizons, probably 
due to the college revolt against 
chapel. Chapel Theme as announced 
in notice appearing in the Dartmouth: 
“Readings from Kipling.” 


NOT EVEN HIS BEST FRIEND, 
ONLY THE DEAN WOULD TELL 
HIM. (From University of Wiscon- 
sin freshman guide.) “Smoking— 
Treacherous and insidious.” 
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reassembled from Mexico, Oregon, Massachusetts, 
Canada, and where-not, greets you warmly, eagerly, 
confidently. At one in its faith that The New Stu- 
dent will really be bigger and better this year, the 
staff is nevertheless seriously divided. Can you 
guess why, dear reader? Merely because it disagrees 
on its form of welcome to you. Curiously, it’s the 
editorial against the business staff. This is how we 


are divided. 
Shall We Tell All? 


Shall we enumerate all the 
good things we have on hand 
and in prospect, all the plans 
for special numbers dealing 
with the American campus from 
the unique New Student point 
of view? Or shall we let these 
plans unfold themselves from 
week to week to your ever 
amazed and appreciative eyes? 

Shall we tell you for instance, 


that you may expect a sixteen. 


page issue next week entitled 
“Freshmen” in which Waldo 
Frank gives these youngsters 
his ideas on the subject of Per- 
spective; in which there will be 
an account of the 200 lucky 
students enrolled in Dr. Meikle- 
john’s experimental college — 
teachers, subjects, and plans? 
That in this issue there will be 
an article on “What College Did 
to Me” by one who has just es- 
caped, besides some lively stor- 
ies on “Hazing 1927 Style”, 
“The Greatest Philosopher in 
the Western World” and still 
more? 

Shall we, to take another in- 
stance, tell you that some of 
the numbers planned for this 
year include one on “Students in 
Industry,” another on “Revolu- 
tionary Students in Mexico, Chi- 
na, and Russia” and one entit- 
led “Armistice Day Number” in 
which the Rise of the Military 
Student will be gone into by a 
prominent student leader? 


Can You Change Human 
Nature ? 


Shall we believe — all too 
naively perhaps? — that Amer- 
icans in general aren’t unadul- 
teratedly apathetic, indifferent, 
careless? That they can be 
moved to action by impelling 
ideas and enthusiasms? 


Take our readers—you know 
them, intelligent, keen about 
new ideas and experiments es- 
pecially as expressed by the 
college generation. Would-they 
be deaf to the suggestion that 
they sit right down and make 
out a list of friends and ac- 
quaintances who might sub- 
scribe to The New Student? Or 
indifferent to the hint that they 
send complimentary subscrip- 
tions to a well-chosen few? 
Would they think hard, if re- 
quested, for names of college 
boys and girls who would be 
good subscription agents and 
glad to earn extra money? 


Would you, coming down to 
brass tacks and renewal notices, 
stop waiting for bills, remind- 
ers, and special appeals, and 
act on the suggestion below so 
that The New Student may ef- 
fect an appreciable economy of 
time and money? 


Absolutely yes, say some of 
us. Well, perhaps, grudge the 
others. But then, New Student 
subscribers are different. 


There, there dear reader, we’ve spoken a good 
deal. But you shall have your chance in a minute. 
Impatient for the floor? Very well then, your turn 
next. The slip below is for your convenience and 


our salvation. 
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